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such a storm of applause that, after two more outlandish bows,
she dashed at the piano again and gave a brief but terrific sample
of her powers of mechanical execution. As to Miss Marguerite
Hall, I got laughed at by a critic of a younger generation for
admitting that I had never heard her before; but the loss was my
own; she uses her voice admirably.

By ill-luck, I was performing in public myself on the night of
Mr Henschel's first London Symphony Concert of the year; and
as he did not come to hear me, I do not think he can reasonably
complain of my not having been to hear him.

28 January 1891

THE thaw came just in time to make Stavenhagen's concert com-
fortable for the nobility and gentry. Nevertheless, as the audience
hardly outnumbered the ordinary Stavenhagen recital attendance
far enough to cover the extra expense of the band, we all, I hope,
felt that we were to some extent sponging on his preference of
artistic satisfaction to pecuniary profit. And even the artistic satis-
faction must have been qualified by the impossibility of getting a
good performance of a concerto out of a scratch orchestra, how-
ever well manned, with a casual conductor, however eminent.
Only those orchestras which, like the Crystal Palace, the Richter,
the Henschel, and the Manchester, are organized by a permanent
conductor as going concerns, can achieve really good work in
this department. All that could be said was that Stavenhagen was
as well served as the circumstances permitted. His old fellow-
student in the Lisztian school at Weimar, Arthur Friedheim, him-
self a pianist of exceptional ability, conducted with a knowledge
of the works in hand sufficient to enable him to dispense with a
score throughout; and the band was of the best. Poor Madame
Stavenhagen had to face the English public for the first time under
rather nervous conditions. It was bad enough to brave the per-
sonal criticism provoked by her having ventured to carry off one
of the few marriageable young men of genius in Europe, without
also being compelled by circumstances to assume the character of
Potiphar's wife, and sing a tremendously long dramatic soliloquy
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